letter to the editor 



Operation Bat Watch is ‘up and running’ reports 
the Mammal Section of the Royal Zoological 
Society*. 

According to the last bulletin, the three species most 
likely to be seen are the grey-headed flying fox Pteropus 
poliocephalus, the little red flying fox P. scapulatus, and 
the black flying fox, P. alecto. Check the complete book of 
Australian Mammals for details about these species. 

Regular bat trapping was carried out at the Ridge 46 
study site to determine time of birth for the common 
species caught there. Pregnant bats were caught at the 
end of November and lactating animals caught on 14 
December (1986). 

An overcast warm night with an abundance of insects in 
evidence seemed to be perfect conditions favouring trap¬ 
ping efforts — but to no avail — the event was unproduc¬ 
tive. It was assumed that the females were giving birth 
about this time; the absence of males was a mystery and 
led to some wild speculation and activity (e.g. cheering the 
females on!). 

Recent trapping has shown that most females have 
stopped lactating and juveniles are now appearing in the 
population. 


‘I was interested to see, (page 8 of Vol. 22 No. 1 
1985), that the Royal Zoological Society of NSW is 
initiating a survey and study of flying foxes in NSW. 
In Queensland recently these mammals have been 
removed from the ‘protected’ list. 

When we came down from Charleville in 1970, great 
numbers of these flying foxes used to fly over Clontarf, 
across Bramble Bay to the Redland Bay area. Redland Bay 
was then known as the ‘salad bowl’ of SE Queensland, 
growing a great variety of fruits including many tropical 
species — pawpaws in particular, and strawberries. On the 
way back the flying foxes used to target in on our local 
back-yard and gobble up the ripe pawpaws; I had a 
number of good trees then. 

Since 1975 the Redland Bay and Cleveland districts 
have undergone the ‘developer’s’ syndrome, and most of 
the farms are now housing estates. I once sailed Raby Bay 
at weekends with the Cleveland Sailing Club, when our 
‘Mirror Club’ was at its membership best. The Bay, then a 
breeding ground for crabs and fish, because of its 
mangrove habitat, is now a marina like that area at Bribie 
Island (buggered up in my opinion). 

We no longer sit at dusk watching the ‘Fox Squadrons’ 
fly by. They used to come out of the D’Aguilar Ranges that 
fringe the Somerset area of the dam (where we drove that 
day on your visit). Probably in time they will vanish: 
nothing left for them to eat. 


Sincerely, R. Anson (Clontarf Beach, Queensland). 



BAT WATCH flying Fox Sturvey 

The Royal Zoological Society of NSW has initiated 
a survey and study of Flying Foxes in NSW. 
Information is needed from all parts of the state. If 
you are interested either in helping with field observations 
or in the organization of the survey please send your name, 
address and phone number, to: 

BAT WATCH, Royal Zoological Society of NSW, P.O. Box 20, Mosman, NSW 2088 
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